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The internal purpose of this publication is to provide a Clearing 
House for secondary classical teachers in New York and vicinity or 
anywhere else ; to afford an opportunity to younger classical scholars 
anywhere for the publication of their more modest endeavors along 
the line of original work, which might not otherwise see the light ; to 
stimulate the teaching and quicken the student activity in the clas- 
sical work in the high schools of Greater New York. The external 
purpose is to establish one or more College-entrance-scholarships for 
the most successful graduates from high schools in New York City, 
to': be awarded on a competitive examination. The proceeds over and 
above expenses will be devoted to a scholarship fund. The labor 
involved is a labor of love. 

TRUSTEES OF THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
Arthur S Sombrs, Central Board of Education 
William E Waters, College Entrance Examination Board 



Last Notice 
The Annual Meeting of The Latin Club 

Send Your Postal Card at Once 
The third meeting and the first regular annual 
meeting of The New York Latin Club is called for 
Saturday, May 4, at 12 m, in the Hotel Albert, New 
York. Professor C E Bennett will address the Club 
on " A Roman Waring [Geo. E. Jr] and his Legacy". 
Luncheon (50 cents a piate) at 12 m promptly. The 
address will follow, and adjournment will occur about 
2 PM. .Please send postal card at Once to Mr A L 
Hodges, 36 East Twelfth Street, New York, if you 
intend to be present. 

Characterizing Clauses in Latin 

In The Latin Leaflet, No 20, Professor Bennett says : 
" As to the clause of characteristic in general, I have always 
given full adhesion to the opinion of Professor Hale, who in his 
epoch-making work, The Cum-CoJistrtictions, expresses the 
conviction that the recognition by Professor Greenough of this 
type of relative subjunctive clause was a most signal contribu- 
tion to the study of Latin grammar. Valuable and important, 
however, as the distinction is, no little confusion seems to me 
to have existed and to exist still as to precisely what the clause 
of characteristic is. Exact definitions have been almost entirely 
wanting. In my Appendix, §§ 370, 371, I have ventured to 
include two features which seem to me essential and invariable 
earmarks of the idiom, viz. : ( 1) The clause of characteristic de- 
notes a fact ; (2) It denotes an act contemporary in time with 
that of the main verb upon which it depends. I feel justified 
in thus restricting the scope of the term ' clause of characteris- 
tic ', since this definition does apply with perfect accuracy to a 
very large class of relative clauses. Rather than extend the 
term to other constructions logically different, I feel it a duty, 
imposed by sound syntactical method, to find other names for 
these other constructions. Syntax deals primarily with logica. 
relationships, and wherever a difference in logical relationship 
exists, I feel that we should recognize the fact ". 

Mr Bennett's language would imply that the recognition of 
the clause of characteristic in general was a contribution made 
by Professor Greenough. I do not find (Cam-Constructions, 
p 249) that I said this ; while in point of fact the recognition of 
clauses of this type was a commonplace of Latin grammar. 
For example, it is found in Madvig, Grammar, % 364 ; Zumpt, 
Grammar, §§ 555-561 (I have before me the third English edi- 
tion of 1859); Andrews and Stoddard, Grammar, §264 5 (I 
have before me the edition of 1865); Grotefend-Kriiger, Gram- 
mar, % 613 (I have before me the edition of 1842). Indeed, I 
myself quoted from the last-mentioned paragraph in a footnote 
on p 102 of my "^^-Constructions ". 

But I quite agree with the contents of Mr 4 Bennett's second 



sentence. The present discussion about the " clause of char- 
acteristic " and " characterizing clauses ", as well as notes scat- 
tered passim through text-books made by many.scholars, show 
that " no little confusion " still exists. I shall confine my criti- 
cism to Mr Bennett's view, since it is more easily accessible. 

He has given us (in the passage quoted above) the " two es- 
sential and invariable earmarks of the idiom ", namely that the 
verb denotes a fact, and that the act is contemporaneous. 
Then if we have a clause which denotes a fact, but a prior act 
(as in Cic. Cat. 247, quid enim mali aut scelerisfingi aut co- 
gitari potest quod non ille conceperit)*, the clause is not one of 
characteristic ! Shall we therefore have to devise still another 
name, — let us say "the clause of characterization"? This 
might be done, and still leave us one or two more names to use 
for additional discoveries, e.g., the " characteristical clause" 
and the " clause of characterism ". At this point the resources 
of English would be exhausted, and further discoveries should 
be forbidden. 

But perhaps none of these undistinguishing distinctions are 
necessary. It is true that " wherever a difference in logical re- 
lationship exists, ... we should recognize the fact " ; but it is 
no less true that we should recognize the fact wherever an 
identity of logical relationship exists. A definition which might 
be framed for the «/-clause of Purpose would "apply with per- 
fect accuracy to a very large class " of examples ; but it would 
none the less be wrong to exclude the corresponding examples 
with qui from the name of Clause of Purpose. The name of 
a given construction should, indeed, exactly specify its office, 
and should fit the construction to which it is applied, and no 
other. But if there are other constructions closely related to 
this one in meaning, then the distinctive names should be 
identical so far as the forces of the constructions are identical, 
and differ only in so far as the forces differ. On what condition, 
now, can we be justified in calling any clause a clause of charac- 
teristic ? On condition that it expresses a characteristic. But 
if it does this, it characterizes, and is accordingly a character- 
izing clause. But any other kind of clause that characterizes 
has an equally good right to the name of characterizing clause t. 
Thus the clause which Mr Bennett calls, according to the two 
essential and invariable earmarks (to one of which he will 
now be willing to grant a certain amount of variability), a 
"clause of characteristic" should be named a Characterizing 
Clause of Fact, while a potential clause that characterizes 
should be named the Potential Characterizing Clause, a 
"Jussive" clause that characterizes, a "Jussive" Characteriz- 
ing Clause, etc, etc. 

As regards details, putting aside all questions of nomencla- 
ture, I do not find myself much in accord with Mr Bennett's 
classifications. The example from Mil. Gl. 140, which he calls 
a Jussive Characterizing Clause ("the room he gave her, in 
which no one but herself was to set foot "), while it does not 
fall exactly within any of the categories % of the grammars, 
certainly does not tell us anything about the character or 
quality of the room, and accordingly is not characterizing. 
Similarly the clause in Brut. 56 (" he wrote speeches for others 
to deliver ") does not in the least inform us what kind of speeches 
these were, and therefore should not be called a Characterizing 
Clause of Purpose. On the other hand, Mr Bennett leaves out 
certain sure types (see below). 

Let us now make a fresh start upon the general subject. 
There are likely to be as many kinds of characterizing clauses 
in Latin as there are essentially different kinds of modal feeling 
and expression in the finite verb in that language. These are 
as follows : 

* I owe this criticism to a member of my Latin Seminary, Mr R R 
Wightmann, of the Morgan Park Academy. 

tin this argument, I am in effect only expanding Mr Holmes's 
argument in The Leaflet, No 21, p 2. 

J The difficulty lies solely in the narrowness of the word Purpose. 
If we spoke of " Clauses of Plan or Purpose ", the first of the alterna- 
tive words would fit this, and many other examples, exactly. 
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Subjunctive: Volitive, Anticipatory, Optative, Potential, 
Of Ideal Certainty; or of Actuality (Fact) in clauses called 
' ' consecutive". 

Indicative of Actuality (Fact)*. 

The Subjunctive of Actuality seems to me probably to have 
been derived, not from the Subjunctive of Plan or Purpose 
(which in Greek and Sanskrit, for example, is expressed by 
Subjunctive forms), but from the Optative of Ideal Certainty. 
Evidentlyt, for instance, the ideas of the relative clauses in 
" there is no one that would believe " (qui credat) and "there 
is no one that believes " (the same Latin), the first of which 
would be expressed by the Optative with av in Greek, and the 
second by the Indicative, lie closer together than the latter 
does to any Subjunctive idea that can be elsewhere found, for 
example in a clause of Purpose ; and it is therefore probable, 
as I have said in my " C«7H-Constructions", that the origin of 
the Subjunctive of Actuality in " consecutive " clauses is to be 
found in the Subjunctive of Ideal 'Certainty. At this point, 
then, I differ in part from Mr Holmes, who, if I understand 
rightly, would regard the dignus qui and digitus tit clauses as 
having passed over from a possible origin in Purpose to the 
practical force of Characteristic, Tendency, or (in the case of 
the a^-Clause) Result. On the other hand, I agree with him 
that, no matter what ordinary grammatical principles may de- 
mand in the way of names, the y*«'-clause after digitus, since 
it is an expansion in detail of the idea of the adjective digitus, 
is adjectival rather than adverbial, — unless it has gone so far in 
its development that neither name can be applied. Mr Ben- 
nett's grounds would force him to call qui terrear in item is sum 
qui terrear (Caes. B. G. 5 30 2) an adverbial clause, since 
it modifies a pronoun serving as adjective, and only adverbs 
can modify adjectives. But in point of fact qui terrear is only 
an expansion in detail of the adjective idea expressed in is ; or, 
to put the matter in another way, is qui terrear is a complex 
adjective, roughly equivalent to the simple adjective timidus. 

We are now ready for examples of the various types of Char- 
acterizing Clauses thus far mentioned. One of them is rare ; 
but the present discussion should include it. 

1 Volitive Characterizing Clause: saepe stilum vertas, itentm 
quae digna legi sint scripturus, "use the eraser often, if you 
mean to write things that shall be worth a second reading ", 
Hor. Sat. 1 10 72 ; ad mare cum veni, generosum et lene 
rcquiro, quod curas abigat, quod cum spe divite manet in 
venas animumque meum, quod verba ministret, "when I get 
down to the sea, I want a rich and mellow wine, (one) that 
shall drive dull care away, that shall flow with rich hope into 
my veins and soul, that shall find me in words ", cf Bp. 1 15 
18 ; pauca meo Gallo sed quae legat ipsa Lycoris, carmina 
sunt dicenda, " 'tis now my task to sing for my Gallus, — songs 
few indeed, but such that Lycoris herself shall read them ", 
Verg. Bel. 102, and Kipling, The Light that Failed: "I will 
paint a Melancolia that shall be something like a Melancolia ". 

2 Anticipatory Characterizing Clause: nascetur pttlchra 
Troianus origine Caesar, imperium Oceano, famam qui ter- 
minet astris, "there shall be born a Trojan of noble origin, 
Caesar, who shall (prophetic — will) make the Ocean the bound- 
ary of his power, the stars the boundary of his fame, Verg. 
Aen. 1 286. (A Trojan of what kind ? A Trojan that shall . . . 

*This is the division framed by me in the Cornell and Chicago 
Syllabus referred to in my previous paper, and later, with the addition 
of " Constructions due to Fusion " and "Clauses due to the influence of 
one or more usages upon another", in my Anticipatory Subjunctive in 
Greek and Latin, University of Chicago Press, 1894 (reprinted in Vol 
I of the University 0/ Chicago Studies in Classical Philology, 1895), — 
in which paper, foreseeing in part the delay referred to in my paper in 
the last Leaflet, I succeeded in stating my general plan, and in treat- 
ing one entire chapter for the Greek and Latin Verb, thus supplement- 
ing a considerable earlier treatment of another chapter, in my "Cum- 
Constructions ". I should now add a little to the scheme ; but the 
above will serve to illustrate the matter of method. I probably do not 
to-day need to explain the key-words, Volitive and Anticipatory, 
since they have already passed into more or Jess common use, — or 
their ideas, at least, into application. The word Optative has long 
been familiar. The word Potential has likewise long been used, but 
with too narrow a force. It ought to be confined to expressions of 
Possibility or Capacity (e. g., videos, one may see, Iuv. 14 41); while 
a different name should be used for the distinctly differing idea in 
•would {certainly), etc. For this I devised the name "Ideal Cer- 
tainty ". Professor Bennett, accepting the distinction, but not the 
phrase, has devised the name " Contingent Futurity " as an improve- 
ment. But this would apply as well to the Future Indicative as to 
the Present Subjunctive ; for a Future Indicative certainly expresses 
futurity as much as does the Present Subjunctive, and, if a Condition 
be added, the futurity is as much contingent in the one case as in the 
other. But a name that will apply to either of two distinctly differing 
constructions clearly hits the exact force of neither. 

1 1 have given the argument in my " C»7K-Constructions ". 



Cf quae verteret, expressing a past Anticipation, Aen. 4 
229) ; cf externi venient generi, qui . . . ferant, quorumque 
ab stirpe nepotes . . . videbunt, Verg. Aen. 7 98. (Note the 
accompanying Future Indicative, which tends to drive the 
Anticipatory Subjunctive out of this construction) ; venient 
saecula qutbus Oceanus vincula rerum laxet ; Sen. Med. 378 ; 
Iliad, 4 164; and Goldsmith's Traveller, "Time may come 
when, stripped of all her charms, The land of scholars and the 
muse of arms . . . One sink of level avarice shall lie ". 

3 Optative Characterizing Clause (rare) • hoc eratin yotis: 
modus agri, /tortus ubi foret, " this was a prayer of mine : a 
bit of ground, where there might be a garden ", Hor. Bp. 261 
(hortus foret is wished for) ; sit mihi mensa tripes et concha 
salt's pur i, et toga, quae defender e frigus queat, " what I wish 
for is a plain three-legged table, and a shell with clean salt in 
it, and a toga that may suffice to keep out colds ", cf Hor. Sat. 
1 3 13 (where queat is a part of the wish). 

4 Potential Characterizing Clause (expressing capacity, 
suitableness, or availability) : erant omnino itinera duo, quibus 
itineribus domo exire possent : unum per Sequanos, angustum 
et difficile, vix qua singuli carri ducerentur, "there were in 
all but two ways, by which it was possible for them to leave 
their country ; one through the territory of the Sequani, a nar- 
row and difficult one, by which carts could with difficulty be 
taken in single file ", Caes. B. G. 1 6 1 (ducerentur is Po- 
tential, while possent belongs under the Subjunctive of Actual- 
ity, since it corresponds to an independent poterant) ; est unde 
haec fiant, " I have means with which it can be done ", Ter. 
Ad. I2i. (This type is common). 

5 Characterizing Clause of Ideal Certainty : nil est aeque 
quod faciam lubens, "there is nothing that I should do with 
so much pleasure " (such that I should), Ter. Ph. 565 ; quam 
saepe forte temere eveniunt quae non audeas optare, "how 
often things come to pass by chance that one would not dare 
to hope for", cf Ter. Ph. 757; and Hamlet, 1 3, "I could a 
tale unfold whose lightest word Would harrow up the soul ". 
(This type is common). 

6 Characterizing Clause of Actuality (Fact) : si quis est 
talis qui me accuset, " if there is any one of such a disposition 
that he blames me ", Cic. Cat. 223; at sunt qui dicant, " but 
there are men that say ", Cic. Cat. 2 6 12. 

To these types must also be added the following : 

7 The Free Characterizing Clause. The antecedent is not 
an incomplete characterizing word, like talis, is, etc (expressed 
or implied), but a word complete in itself. The mood is free, 
i.e. whatever it would be if the clause were independent in 
form as it is in fact. Thus imago avi tui, qui amavit patriam, 
" the likeness of your grandfather, who was a lover of his 
country ", Cic. Cat. 3 5 10. (This type is common) . 

8 The Generalizing Characterizing Clause. The generaliz- 
ing idea involves the idea of Assumption (e.g., Supposition, 
Condition) ; and accordingly this clause regularly takes what- 
ever mood the Assumption as such demands, even if the ante- 
cedent is a negative or indefinite word, and even if an idea of 
cause or opposition is clearly present. Thus beatus est nemo, 
qui ea lege vivit, " no man is happy, who lives on such terms ", 
Cic. Phil. 1 14 35 ( = if ANY man lives on such terms, he is 
not happy). (This type is common, and is much overlooked by 
authors of grammars and editors of notes). 

To this list one might add the Relative Clause of Obligation 
or Propriety, and the Relative Clause of the Direction of a Fit- 
ness, both treated in my article in the last Leaflet. But 
these have gained meanings so highly specialized that it is 
doubtful whether there is a gain in using the word "character- 
izing" in describing thein. 

It will be seen that Mr Bennett's list omitted not only 7 and 8 
of the list above, but 1, 2, 3 and 4. His example of the " Jus- 
sive " Characterizing Clause (he ordinarily uses my word Voli- 
tive) is really of a different kind ; he has nothing corresponding 
to 3 or 3 ; while his example for the Potential Characterizing 
Clause really belongs under my 5, since the Subjunctive in it 
corresponds to his Subjunctive Contingent Futurity (my Sub- 
junctive of Ideal Certainty). All the types given above are at 
least fairly common, except the Optative Characterizing Clause. 

Throughout this discussion, I have used the phrase Charac- 
terizing Clause, which was presented in my " CajB-Construc- 
tions " as a better substitute for " Clause of Characteristic". I 
am inclined now, however, to think that the phrase Descriptive 
Clause would be better. The word Descriptive better suits the 
function of the ordinary Adjective, and of Genitive and Abla- 
tive constructions like magnae virtutis and magna virtute ; and 
the function of the Clause in question is the same. 

Wm Gardner Hale 

University of Chicago, April 20, 1901 



